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tous sides, and with only single path cut by hand. The
Mahaban hill does not, therefore, fulfil any one condition of
the ancient description. It is a huge mountain of comparatively
easy access, and is more than twice the size of the most
exaggerated estimate of Alexander's flatterers. Its name
also has no resemblance to Aornos; whilst the traditions of
Raja Vara, attached to Ranigat, would seem to connect that
place directly with Aornos.

Parashawara, or Peshawar

The great city now called Peshawar is first mentioned by
Fa-Hian, in A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-leu-sha.1 It is
next noticed by Sung-Yun in A. D. 502, at which time the
king of Gandhara was at war with the king of Kipin, or
Kophene, that is Kabul and Ghazni, and the surrounding
districts. Sung-Yun does not name the city, but he calls it
the capital, and his description of its great stupaoi king
Kia-ni-sse-kta, or Kanishka, is quite sufficient to establish its
identity.2 At the period of Hwen Thsang's visit, in A. D. 630,
the royal family had become extinct, and the kingdom of
GandMra was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul, But the
capital which Hwen Thsang calls Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo, or
Parashawara, was still a great city of 40 Ii, or 6* miles, in
extent.3 It is next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Rihdn,
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, under the name of
Paraskawar, and again by Baber, in the sixteenth century,
it is always called by the same name throughout his
commentaries. Its present name we owe to Akbar, whose
fondness for innovation led him to change the ancient
ParasKuwar, of which he did not know the meaning, to
Peshawar, or the "frontier town." Abul Fazl gives both
names,4

1.  Seal's translation of .'Fah-Hian/ p. 34.
2.  Seal's translation of 'Sung-Yun/ p. 202.
3.  Julien's 'Hiouen Thsang,' ii, 104,
4.  'Ayin Akbari/ ii. 341.